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For example, Mr C. K. Ogden, the inventor of Basic English,1
according to a Times report, puts the vocabulary of a teashop
waitress at 7000 to 8000 words, of the average Trades Union
leader at 10,000 to 15,000 words, of Mr Winston Churchill at
25,000 to 30,000 words, and of professional scientists at from 60,000
to 80,000 words. Allowing for an average increase of some 700
words per year from the age of fourteen when, as we have sug-
gested, the average child's vocabulary numbers close upon 10,000
words, most adults in our cities should possess a vocabulary at
twenty-one of some 15,000 words. This is to omit the literary
vocabulary which is not part of a full vocabulary in early life.
If we add another 20 per cent, to cover this section of the vocabu-
lary, which is fully operative only at the onset of maturity, the
average adult's vocabulary would seem to be somewhere in the
region of from 18,000 to 20,000 words.
But, after all, words are of less importance than ideas. In
this connexion we may note that Mr Ogden has abundantly
proved that Basic English, with its limited vocabulary of no more
than 850 words, is quite large enough for expressing the plain
sense of everything that needs to be expressed for the ordinary
purposes of life. It has been estimated, moreover, that Scott,
George Eliot, and Dickens did 80 per cent, of their writing in
terms of the commonest thousand words. Clearly, the difference
between the most valuable and the most worthless of books lies
elsewhere than in their vocabulary. To possess a stock of good
words is of little use unless we know how to employ them. As
Hobbes said, " Words are wise men's counters, but they are the
money of fools." Yet the practice still exists among teachers of
aiming at the enlargement of vocabulary by means of formal
exercises, as though such enlargement were in itself of value. It
is the mind that needs enlargement. The enrichment and illum-
ination of experience by observation and discussion is a surer
way to the genuine enlargement of vocabulary than can be
secured by concentration on formal exercises in the correct use
of words the need for which is not personally felt.
NOTE ON "THE TEACHER'S WORD Booic"2
This extremely valuable compilation gives us a list of the ten
thousand commonest words in the English language, as obtained
from reading forty-one different books and papers, containing
some four and,a half million words. The sources tapped com-
prised the Bible, the chief English classics, books' usually read by
1  "Baste English (London, Kegan Paul, 1932).
2  E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher's Word Book (New York, Columbia University
,   Press, 1927).